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CLERMONT HERBERT ; 
OR, PRESENTIMENT. 


{lontinned. 


THE THEATRE. 


Fut of thes2-reflections she forgot where she was ; nor - 

once raised her eyes from the ground, till Harriet arous: 

herby asking if she wasasleep. Atthe conciusionof thie 1c 
formance, the sailor came again to the box, and requcs 

Clermont to give him a direction how to find him. ‘Hh. 
Cicrmont did ina whisper; then taking Phebe’s hand h 

. ee to the carriage amidst a crowd of young men wh 

fofowed his steps ; while the words.—There, thats he is 











the black coat—what a d—d fine fellow! Faith I wash : 
was he now, though not on the island. Why, HegBerr, 
cried Jacksor, you-are quite a hero of romance. have ~ | 
read an account of the wreck ; but [had no idea you wer: K 


the man who had preserved the lives of the crew an’ 
passengers. But that girl; who was she? A pa:- 
senger in the vessel. But where. did she come from 

cried Harriet. From England. And going to America 

Even so. But had she no protector ? Yes, an old fem2!. ; 
servant. Then she wasalady ? aid Harrict. She was, r + 
plied he, in every sense of the word: her wealth was t! a 
:mallest charm she possessed. Was she rich ? said Jacl.- ! 
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son, Her father is a planter in Virginia : she had been to 
for her education, and was returning. But hang 
t, why did you not coax her out of her heart ? 
ou would have stood a chance for the old fellow’s 
money, said Jackson. I don’t believe I could have got i§ 
had I tried; butas I did not find mine was wounded, why 
shculd I seek hers unless I could replace it with my own. 
Weii, but how could you help saying soft things to her ? 
said Harriet. I don’t know, replied Clermont, any other 
reason than that I did notifeelmyself authorised to insult 
her, because chance had pl&cted*ug in the same vessel, o 
that misfortune had brought us*to want necessaries. You 
are a droll genius, replied Jackson ; I don’t believe your 
match is in America. But where is she now? said Harriet. 
I don’t know, replied he ; she may be married, for ought I 
know. Where did you leave her ? In New Castle. But don’t 
you correspond with her ? said Jackson. No, sir. Phebe’s 
heart beat free once more ; she had room for h spe. On 
reaching home, Clermont retired to his chamber, where 
he heard the tale repeated by Harriet to every man in the 
house, and not twice one way. ‘Tis thus,thought he, scandal 
rises and circulates, and by this time tomorrow Isabella 
will be pronounced my mistreSs by hundreds. ’Sdeath ! 
why did I come to New-York? Had I staid in Brooklyn, 
this would not have happened. But thank God, her name 
is not known ; there she is safe ; and I will stay no longer 
than I get settled with Mr. Bankly; for I long to quit a 
place that has been the scene of many mortifications to 
me. But I will pay avisitto the poor family on the Hob-@ 
boken road to-morrow. 
I have already tol@ my: readers that Miss Shepherd’s 
cgverncs was an amiable well informed woman ; but I 
Touldtafsé have told them she was an eccentric one. She 
had a strong mind, which she had improved by reading and 
reflection ; but unfortunately for Phebe, she had imbibed 
ideas that accorded not with the generally received opinions 
of the world, and was what may be termed a free thinker, 










_ particularly as to the feelings of ‘the heart, which she asser- 


ted were and ought to: be free. Love she considered as the 
gift of Heaven ; and for castom to restrain it, was directly 
in opposition to God’s will, who formed hearts for each 
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other, and sent Cupidas their guide. (Alas ! how visionary 
were the opinions of Miss Muston !) she had in early 
youth become attached to an amiable man by whom she 
was equally beloved, but fortune frowned upon their pas- 






ssion. Friends on both sides opposed their union. She was 


docile; he obedient to the will of a mother that he loved. 
They therefore agreed to separate ’till fortune, whom he 
determined to pursue, should deign to favour him with her 
smiles—And then, said he, Maria, who shall separate the 
hearts that love unites? She parted from him in a state of 
mind bordering on distraction; but pride supported her, 


-and she was never seen to shed atear. No, said her proud 


soul, they may torture me, bvt they shall not enjoy ye 
triumph. She was therefore the gayest of the gay when in 
company; but in the retreat of her chamber she gave vent 
to the agony of her heart, though she hoped—she knew 
not what. It was then she first courted the muse’s aid to 
ease the pains of absence; and one morning after a sleep- 
less night. her pen produced the following effusion, which 
though neither wrote by line or rule, yet as it breathes the 
sentiments of a sincere heart, will, I hope,. not offend the 
eye of any but one of the snarling critic breed, who delight 


in suppressing native gens. Now, dear good sirs, suffer _< ° 


it t pass without the application of your dissecting knife. 
Consider, it is the effusion of a love-sick untaught female, 
and spare, in pity spare her bantling. 


With aching heart and tearful eye, 
I hail the dawn of day; , 

And anxious sigh, I know not why, 
Whene’er I think of thee.» 


The rising sun now gilds the sky : 
* ‘With heaven illumined ray; a + 
I gaze uncheer’d by the bright day, Yn 


And wipe the silent tear away 
Whene’er I think if thee. 

‘Though torn from all thy soul held dear, 
You wander far away; 

Yet hope does still in fancy’s maze 
Wild and bewilder’d stray; 
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Yet spight of her sweet sympathy, 
[ sigh whene’er I think of thee. 
Ske bids the tear drop cease to flow, 
And whispers soft to soothe my woe. 
Her friendly aid O how 1 prize! . 
Yet anxiously my bosom sighs, 
Whene’er I think of thee. 
Why did you trust the boist’rous wave, 
And leave me here to mourn, 
Yo weep the cheerful hours that pass’d, 
And sigh for your return? 
For still with keenest agony 
I sigh whene’er I think of thee. 
Cease, busy memory, to recall 
‘Lhese hours of heart. felt joy — 
When, at the pensive evening’s close 
I met my much-loved boy— 
Ah! then I heave the bitter sigh, 
And, weeping, think of thee! 


ANSWER TO QUESTION THERD, PAGE 358. 


Mapa, 

Your question—whether the married or single state 
conduces most tohappiness—has awakened my mind from 
a state bordering on imbecility. ‘This question, so replete 
with meaning, and which I am conscious presents a fine 
ficid for our infant genius to exercise their powers on, has 
arcused me, & like Cincinnatus from his plough I forsook 
my slumbering 1:colence to give you my sentiments on the 
subject. © The m. rried state when entered into through the 
imp Me ofa since e affection whose base is friendship and 
csi, warmed-into passion by imagination’s powerful 
Hiway, certainly con duces most to the happiness of society, 
us on It depends the sole welfare of society... Itis the chain 
whose links are the tender ties of natural, 1. e. parental, 
yatgrnal ang fraternalaftection. It is the bond that secures 
to the tender tre creep fema'e a protector for life ; and to 
mana gentle soothing companion for his hours of rel..xa- 
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tion, and a friend on whose bosom he can repose with con- 
fidence, when toil, pain, sickness, or misfortune assaus 
him. It isthe bond that ensures us the dutiful attentions 
of our children when age chills the social fire that animates 
us through youth and middle age ; it is through them we 
enjoy the pleasures we can no longer taste. ‘hese are 
the blessings of the married state, when entered into under 
proper considerations : and it certainly then conduces both 
to the happiness and well-being of society at large, and the 
individuals themselves. ‘This is the point in which mar- 
riage ought to be viewed ; and these are the feelings that 
ought to induce persons to enter into that holy state at 
once consonant to the laws of God and man ; for if we 
enjoyed no felicity in society, why would we seek to live 
together ? FRANKLIN. 
(To be continued.) a 


A FRAGMENT. 


Well ! here I sit— noting to do — nothing to think of 
nor nothing to wish for. W hat a deplorable case!. can I no 
says I to myself, as I sat at the window of my sitting- pariour 
enjoying the mild beauties ofa fine evening—the moon 
shone with a clear andbrilliant light, while every star in the 
firmament sparkled with an unusual lustre. 1 My girls were 
diverting themselves and some of there companions in the 
m1sic room with the soul soothing powers sof harmony — 

every touch and tone of the instruments thrilled my heart 
and aroused all its dormant feelings, for though now near 
—nay I wont tell my age my heart retams, if not the fire, 
the animation I felt at sixtéen.—My parlour fronts a lawn 
which slopes to the banks of a river whose murmur is 
indistinctly heard at intervals as it dashes over a bed 
of sand, pebbles and rocks. Echo catches the sound which 
it prolongs til it breaks on the ear in a soft murmur. 
Iivery sense was charmed. The breeze bore health and 
fragrance in-gentle Zephyrs, while a nightingale added to 
the harmony by mingling the notes of nature with the 
sounds of art. My husband does not love solitude; and he 
joined the youthful groupe in the music room. I heard 


? 
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them laugh at intervals, and knew his plaudit from all the 
rest. Heigho! sighed 1, and have I then nothing to wish 
for in life ? Is hope totally annihilatedin my bosom ? Then 
are you miserable, said fancy — Miserable, said I to myself, 
miserable with every blessing this world can bestow. —and 
if religion and a clear conscience give certainly of future 
happiness, I surely possess that. Certainly then you have 
nothing to live for, said busy Fancy again ; “and your thread 
of life must soon be cut. W ell, I do not fear death, said 
I; yetas 1 spoke I shuddered. We may, in a moment of 
trouble or fretful impatience while in perfect health, say or 
even think we do not fear to die ; but let the grim messen- 
eer of fate approach even in idea, and we shrink from his 
dart. 


COMMUNICATION II. 


{t will be superfluous to say more on the rise of language 
generally, or that of the English tongue particulary; ihe fore- 
going shews that its origin is buried in obscurit ty. And 
its ¢'ymology consequently dificult. Some philologers 
are of opinion that many of the words which we are in the 
habit of attributing to French and German origin, belong 
equally to us ; as these languages are not to be considered 
as prior, but dob val with the English. Even on the ancient 
name of the British Isle (Albion,) they are not agreed ; 
some deducing it from the Latin, and others from the 
Celtic or ancient Guelic. 

In consequence of this uncertainty of Etymology, (“‘ of 
tracing words to their roots ;’’) it has of late fallen into dis- 
repute with the public. It is indeedas Lord Bacon ob- 
serves ‘‘ an elegant, and as it were a waxen subject, which 
may be twisted into a varity of beautiful shapes, but with- 
out much advantage or tr a and may add that most 
who have ventured far in it, have rendered their works 
ridiculous ; witness the tlises of Junius and Dector Wal- 
lace. 

Since the Latin and Greek are only two of the many 
languages from whence ours derived, why do persons who 
say ‘they learn them to understand our own, ce?se so soon 
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from their labour. Surely if our language takes its rise 
from twenty different sources, and they indagate but two 
of these sources ; which two take their rise from ten or | 
twelve others ; they must become but partially acquainted ‘ 
with the subject they attempted to investigate. Why not ry 
learn the Anglo-Saxon, the Danish-Saxon, the Norman- ) 
Saxon, the Hebrew, the Chaldee, the Sclavonic, the Teuto- t 
nic, the German, French, the Spanish, the Hatian for we 

have words derived from them all. Why be stopt by 
secondary causes! why not persevere and discover the 
primordial of every word. So manifold is the intercom : 
munity between languages, that it is impossible to mention ‘ 
any one wholly derived from any one other : and the Eng- | 
elishis not the only one that varies. Polybius testifies, 
that the articles of the truce between the Romans and 
Carthaginians, three hundred and fifty years after they were | 
written, could scarce be understoood by the most learned 
Roman antiquarians. © Hence it will be necessary not 

only to learn every language at present existent; but every 
language which ever did exist ; and not only every lan- 

guage which exists or has existed ; but every dialect of 

every language ; for we ane informed that many wordsin : > 
use at present, have taken their rise from archaisms and © 
provinc ialterms. ‘This it is true would be an Herculean 

task, and take a Methusalehan age, and the mind of a Sir 
William Temple, or a Dr. Adam Clarke’s vigour through 

the course of so longa life, to accomplish. But if we 
cannot acquire a knowledge of the English language with- 5 
out first learning the Latin from whence a part of it is f 
derived, and if the Latin is derived from the Paatonic. the ( 
Orean, the Etruscan and the Folic Greek, pray how are 
we to acquire a knowedge of zt, without first learning the 
four last mentioned. And if the Teutonic, Orean, the I 


4 
| 





Etruscan, and the Kolic Greek are derived from something, ‘ 
but noboby knows what, (for some of them are absolute, ) ; 
pray how are we to acquire a knoweldge of them. is 

‘‘ Enough, Enough” cried Rasselas when Imlack in an 
enthusiastic fit was enumerating the requisites of a poet, , 
‘* enough, enough ; you have convinced me that it is im- : 
possible for any human being ever to become a poet ;” and i 


enough; enough, exclaim I in unison, if « knowledge of 


| 
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rhe English tongue is not to be acquired without learning 
yeign language, it is not to be acquired at ail. If it 
nnot be acquired by the help of dictionarics commu or 
neliative like Dr. Johnson’s, technical or classicai of 
‘hich we possess many, or at most a refience to an 
acyclopedia, where every scientific term ts elucid. ve 
. explanation of Its doctrines and connection with othe 
ies, It cannot be acquired by any means in the power of 
ne 
Language is a “Operon of words ; and words are but 
erbitrary sounds, to which chance and caprice have assigned 
» certain significations, and which chance and caprice ‘may 
ter, Dr. Johnson asserts, that ‘* the tropes of poetry, are 
ing daily encroachments; and the metaphorical, be- 


~e ace hi iiiy 


come the current sense.”” Many words, by the consent 


ithe public become obsolete ; and many new ones, by the 
r ume consent are now used to express the ideas we formerly 
Wi epressed by archaisms As a proof that the signification 


¥) words, is sometimes much altered by being transfered 
| om oue language toanother; I shall notice only the term 
‘iquette, which in the ancient French signifies a label 
‘tached to a bag or bundle of papers, design: ting their 
ntents ; and in modern Englsh, the ceremonial of good 
ners, Some ingenious etymologyst, may perhaps be 
le to trace this word through all is variations of mean- 
>; and-I have no objection to his thus amusing himself: 
1c if he can discover any coincidence of signification, in 
© ancient and modern acceptation of the term; by a pari- 
of reasoning we may discover a similarity, betweena jug 
whiskey and the universe. In composition we modify 
signification of verbs by a pariicle subjoined : as to 
in to comply with ; to fad on to attack ; to give over 
cease ; to set out to begin acourse or journey ; to take 
“tocepy ; and innumerable expressions of the same 
id of which some appear wildly irregular being so far 
int from the sense of the simple w ords s, that Dr. John- 
sserts ** no sagacity will be able to trace the steps by 
“lich they arrived at their peer use,”’ and yet their 
) caning Is fully comprehended by the most illiterate Eng- 
oninen; by persons who have as little knowledge of foreign 
l..guages. as they have of logarithms. 
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Words being arbitrary sounds to which chance and 
caprice have assigned certain significations, it is their usage 
determines their sense ; not the usage of the majority, but 
the usage of the majority of the best writers ; and any per- 
son by the help ofa good English education, may under- 
stand in what sense they use’words. 

Lindley Murray whom we are proud to own for a coun- 
tryman, and who as a grammarian may certainly be ranked 
among the first, when writing on Etymology, observes 
that he passcs over that part which relates to the deriva- 
tion of wordsfrom foreign languages, as the student is sup- 
posed to be acquainted with English only, and yet he gives 
rules to the same students, not only to speak and write 
correctly, but elegantly. 

A scientific knowledge of the English language, is 
synonimous to « grammatical knowledge ; for grammar is 
the science of language, when reduced to practice, it is in 
the words of Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ the art of using words pro- 
perly.”’ I shall close this communication, with the assertion 
of my bililerate coadjutor, with whom I fully agree in 
believing ‘‘ that a person may be enabled to write and spéak 
the English language with purity, perspicuity, accuracy 
elegance, and nerve w:thout being indebted to foreign aid 
of any kind” This I believe to be a scientific knowledge of 
the E:nglishlanguage, and if an, persons use the phrase in 
the more extended sense it is not to be acquired by any 
means. 

WILLIAM. 


~——8 + 


ON THE UNCERTAINTY OF ALL SUBLUNARY THINGS. 
1 love certainty, said my friend; therefore take my 
advice, and prosecute your journey by another route. 
The counsel was like the counsellor excellent, but alas! im- 
practicable; for my finances admitted not of fastidiousness. 
A momentary pang caused by pride passed thro my heart 
and brought a blush. It was but for the moment, an inward 
voice whispercd, certainty is not for man in this life, else 
would hope be anvihilated. My pain was gone, and I be- 
gan to moralize~-Who, replied I, can be certain they will 
see the sun set? or when they close their eyes that they 
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shall behold the glory of another day? No person. Then, 
replied my inward monitor, why repine at fortune’s frown? 
for were you to pursue the advice so kindly given, proba- 
bly some accident might retard your journey, or the time 
of your arrival prove unpropitious. My frienda sented to 
the justice of my observations; yet I saw she still adhered 
to her own opinion. I detest controversy with those I love; . 
it too frequently implants the seeds of discord: therefore 
the subject was dropped. I have since, in the course of bu- 
siness, had occasion to recur to my miward monitor for 
consolation; as I have found those on whose integrity I had 
placed the most implicit confidence, at once totally devoid 
of honour and feeling; while those whose unpropitious 
frown chilled the-warm glow of expectation, have ultimate- 
proved sincere and friendly: and I have now learned to es- 
timate honorable steadiness more than transient politeness, 
which like will-with.the-wisp too frequently leads to dan- 
ger if not destruction. MENTOR. 


EDGAR ANDELIZ&. 


While Eliza’s mind was thus fluctuating between 
immagination and common sense, her father, whose mis- 
fortunes left him time for reflection, had been for some time 
a constant visitor to the methodist meeting, and at length 
determined on becoming a member of that society. He ac- 
cordingly began to introduce their family discipline 1in his 
house. Prayers and private meetings now took place of the 
festive groupes that onced assembled there. Eliza was 

rohibited the perusal of novels, plays, or any books except 
the bible, or those belonging to the society. She was also 
forbid smging any thing but hymns. Her dress was new 
modelled, and a plain bonnet substituted for the tasty fash- 
ionable head-dress she was accustomed to wear. She was 
compelled to attend all meetings, and study the. manners 
of persons her refined education had taught her to despise. 
But religion cannot be forced on the soul; it must spring 
spontanously from clear conviction of the inefficacy of the 
world to constitute our happiness. Now Elizas ideas scarcely 
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ever extended beyond the circle of her acquantances; and 
of death except at a distance she had no idea; educated for 
he world, to it was her views confined; to see and be seen 
to please and be pleased, wasthe sole object of her thoughts, 
how then could her heart imbibe the purest of ali sen- 
sations, and soar even in idea tothe throne of grace? Yet 
this was expected from her; and if she expressed any dis- 
approbation to such compulsion or doubt of what she 
heard her father reprobated her for it in the harshest terms, 
while she pouted in sullen discontent. 


LADIXS, 


DON’T GO WITHOUT YOUR POCKETS! 


The following curious affair may be depended onas a 
fact:—A young gentleman walking with a lady, to whom 
he was paying his addresses, made her an offer of a lottery 
ticket. She hearing that Fortune’s office was remarkable for 
selling capital prizes, desired him to purchase it there, and 
accordingly they went together. She chose the number 
15,462, which was drawna prize of $20,000. the first day; 
but being fashionably dressed (without pockets) she desir- 
ed her lover to take care of the ticket for her. He put it 
into his pocket-book, and nothing further was thought of it 
until they saw Fortune’sadvertisment of having sold the tic- 
ket number 15,462, a prize of $20,000. She ran full of rap- 
ture to her lover, stating how it would make them both 
happy ; but he received her very coolly, and it was plain his 
love for the prize had overeome his regard for the lady, for 
he absolutely refused to part with the ticket, and has dis- 
continued his visits ever since. 


We must never indulge ourselves in large expectations. 
To be more than necessarily dependant on events which 
are subject to the uncertainty of fortune, does not shew 
wisdom or prudence. It is true our desires are difficult to 
curiai; but they ought to be prevented from ranging be- 
vond the narrow confinés of reason. 
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SPRING. 
WRITTEN ON THE BANKS OF SCHUYLKILL. 


Thee, fair returning spring, I hail! ' 
Dread winter shrinks beneath thy smiles; 

With verdure new is crown’d yon vale, 
Where Schuylkill flows in pleasing coiles. 





Thither, will I oft at morn repair, 

When Pheebus streaks yon vernal sky; 
And thither with my lovely fair, 

1’ll rove when Cynthia mounts on high. 


Or let me take my lonely way, 
When all creation’s luli’d to rest; 

There with thee alone [ll stray, 
Thou searcher of the human breast. 


Schuylkill, near thy transparent stream, 
Will I take my pensive evening seat, 

And tune my solitary theme, 
Surrounded with a lovw’d retreat. 


Nature, thy varying charms I’d sing, 
That swells the soul to scenes sublime; 

And unto thee O blooming spring, 

- Vil tune my choicest rustic rhyme. 


For when thy wond’rous works I view, 
Reclining on the verdant sod; 
Thou whispere bid this earth adieu, 
And soar, my soul, to nature’s God. K. 





THE TEAR OF SYMPATHY. 


There is a gem more clear and bright 
Than diamonds in Golconda’s night ; 
More lovely to th? enraptured eye, 
Than stars that deck the azure sky ; 
W ould’st thou know what this gem can be ? 
It is the tear, the tender tear, 
‘The sacred tear of Sympathy! 


When dread misfortune’s iron sway 
Broods darkness o’er the smiling day ; 
What then can sooth the angry power, 
W bat radiance gild the gloomy hour, 
Can soften all our misery ?, 
It is the tear, the tender tear, 
The sacred tear of Sympathy * 
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Sweet emblem of the soul, that breaks 
On gentle Pity’s lily cheeks, 
How often hast thou brightly shone, 
And trempled in thy humid zone, 
When stern disease afflicted me, 
Delightful tear, thou tender tear, 
Pure, sacred tear of Sympathy ? 


. —— — 
toe eres 


When life was pendant by a thread, 
And friends stood anxious round my bed ; 
A mother’s fond affection found \é 
A healing balm for every wound, 
More soft, since ministered with thee, 
Delightful tear, thou tender tear, 
Pure, sacred tear of Sympathy ! 


Not all the pageantry of state, 
The gold apparel, glitVing plate ; 
No jewels, blazmg on the crest, 
Or stars that deck the kingly breast, 
Beam like the ey e adorned with thee, 
Delightful tear, thou tender tear, 
Pure, sacred tear of Sympathy ! 


When e’er distress shall meet my view, P 
May’st thou, bright pear], mine eye bedew, - oi 
That when the fading frame shall die, “« ’ 
The soul may meet beyond the sky, 
The rich reward ordained for thee, 
Delightful tear, thou tender tear, 
Pure, sacred tear of Sympathy ! 
VALERIAN, 








THE PERISHING TRAVELLER. 


WRITTEN DURING A STORM, ON THE’ I7TH. OF JANUARY, 1815. 


“ Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the” day, : 
The hail anc vain congeal upon the ground; ; 

With careful sicps the trav’ler treads his way, 
Cold and impatient listens to the sound. 


Chill’d is his flesh, his garments wet with sleet, | 
His faee is wounded by the cutting hail, : 

And cold with walking on the ice—his feet, 
Strength, speech and courage, all begin to fail. 
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‘ These areiny wills, grea. Auchot of ail good,” 

‘ This lovely grove with aii its charms «re thine, 
‘ Thy gracious hand profusely here hath strew’d, 
Mf i 7 ‘The marksof skill and workmanship divine, 





‘ Enchanting spot—full many an eve like this, 
. ‘ When social conversation wing’d the hour, 
‘ Have I enjoy’d the greatest eartiily biiss, 

‘ Beneath thy cooling and refreshing bower.’ 


i And I, Eliza, frequently—have felt, 
When sitting neath yon spacious spreading tree, 
Close by thy side—mmy soul almosi to melt, 
With love with friendship and felicity. 


f The rose’s hue diffus’d her lovely face, 

From off the rock she gently took her way, 
** Why leave so soon” (said [) this charming place, 
I I do detest (she answei’d) * flattery’ 


With rapid pace she hasten’d from my view, 
[ call’d—but no—her speed did not abate, 
Not even time had I to bid adieu; 
But left alone to muse and meditate. A 





oO. 





| The following beautiful description, was, through the carelessness of 
the late printer of the Rega/e, published without the third line: we 
now present it as it was written. | 


A SPRING MORNING. 


On a morning of spring, how pleasing to see 

The lark and the thrush singing sweet in a tree; 

All nature seems cheerful, looks blooming end green, 

While the sun in the east, just rising is seen; 

And by his bright splendour and soft penciled beams 

Gilds ihe mountains, the hills, the trees and the streams. 
Fast approaches alas! and ere a whole year 

Of time rolls around, winter, stern, will be here; 

Alas! then, these beauties with sorrow shall fade, 

And aii shall look blasted, cold, wither’¢ and dead. 
Spring is a true picture and emblein of youth, 

And would we attend to the warnings of truth, 

We'd think and consider eacn pulse and each breath, 

But brings us still nearer our cold winter, death. 
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Hard is my fate methinks he says and a sighs, ‘ 
The bitter blast conveys the sound to none, f 
No friendly stranger hears his moving cries, 
Ilis voice is weak—it dies upon his tongue. 


The thoughts of death pervade his wretched mind, 
And slumber haunts his weary aching eyes, 

A little further—now he is reclin’d, 
On earth from which he never moretwill rise. 


In vain for him the anxious wife piles high 
The fire—which blazing makes the vestment warm. 
No father comes—the little children cry, 
And often peep amid the mingled storm. 


Alas ! all expectation flies away, 
The storm increasing soon to them discloses, 
That husband, farther, friend, and greatest stay, 
A s.iffend corse upon the sleet’reposes. s——~0. 


THE Ey ENING WALK. 


(I took her with me—but come home alone. } 


Just finish’d had the sun his daily round, 
And sober twilight cloth’d the welcome scene, 
With croaking frogs the marshes all resound, 
And nature’s face was pleasingly serene. 3 


Fatigu’d with labour through the busy day, 
And justly partial to fond friendship’s theme, 
I with Eliza—gently took my way, 
Along the bank of a meandering stream. 





Sweet blew the Zephyrs as we rov’d along, 
Where birch and willow form’d a pleasing grove, 
Our ears were greeted with the “ turtles song,” 
Which floated on the breeze and echo’d “ love.” 
Pale Cynthia tn the east unveil’d her face, 
And faint rc fected through the branching trees. : 
The dews of night descended reund the place, } . 
And nought was felt save harmony and ease. | ; 


Thus on arock projecting o’er the stream, if 
Eliza rais’d her soft enchanting voice, 
That voice which wakes from “ loves delicious dream,” ij 
And makes with ecstacy the sou! rejoice.— , 
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DiED. 

At Reading, Pennsylvania, on the I 1th of April, James Lewis, late of 
Cuimre township, in the county of Berks, aged eighty-seven vears. He 
was born within three miles of this place, and was at the laying out of 
that town. He has left seven living children, fiity-five grand children, 
and forty-three great grand children. Upwards of forty of which 
attended his funeral. : 


- 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editress returns her sincere thanks to J. /. for his selections ; 
but thinks, as the whole appearsto have bees copied from the Port 
Folio, there was no occasion to cffix a signature ; this savours of plagiar- 
ism. i. ends who select with taste and judgment, we are grateful to; 
but the must appear as such ; when the signature closcs a communi- 
cation, we Infer it is designed to appear as original. 

Rosa, Julius, and Lorenzo next week. 

We judge the Morceau is not original; and will thank the selector 
for the author’s name if possible. 

Henry to Stella we also suspect is a selection ; it is In Swft’s style ; 
if not, the writer will oblige us by a private assertion to that effeci. It 
is not worth publication us a selectién. 

Edmond came too hate for this week’s paper. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Just published, anu fer : N° 8. South Fifth street, 
A Heroic Poem. on General Jackson's Victcry at New Orleans, Price 25 
Cents. Lhe writer commits this national effusion of a Columbian 
Muse, to the patronage of the heroes of our Country. The price is 
low that the Circulation may be extensive 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 


THE SUBSCRIBER HAS OPENED AN ACADEMY 
FOR YOUNG LAD:E. 

> ‘ . . . . 
No. 11, 5S. Sixth St. opposite the Shakespeare Buildings 

As the number of Pupils is dimited, and seyeral are already en- 
gaged, Lis requested that parents, euardians and others inclined to 
patronize the Seminary will, as early as possible, send their address 
to No, 9, Cherry street, or to the office of the Ladies’ Tea Tray, N. 
8, South Filth street. 

‘The price of tuition is as moderate as’ that of any other expe- 
ricnced teacher in the city, and regulated by the natate and number of 

















the branches of useful or polite Literature desired to)» tau” 
Geo. Booth. 
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